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The interpretation of his age given in all essentials in the
Introduction of The Will to Power is a theory and a history of
European Nihilism, while the last or prophetic part of the work
is a theory of action. Much of what is said there is implicit in his
earlier writings. But the fully mature Nietzsche here offers much
that is new in many respects, particularly (thanks to the now
meticulously worked-out theory of the Will to Power) those
practical hyperboles that appear at the end, to understand which
and how .they could possibly have occurred to him, one must
constantly bear in mind his primary attitude of rejection.
For the analysis of his time is wholly conditioned by it. Niet-
zsche characterizes his age as one of actual or potential Nihilism
in that he makes use of a saying originally applied by Friedrich
Heinrich Jakobi to Fichte in 1799 and of which Russian Nihilism
is only a derivative, to the effect that spiritually we are all standing
or about to stand before a void, which would aptly fit the situa-
tion to-day also. "What does Nihilism mean?" he asks. "It
means that the supreme values devalue themselves. There is no
goal and there is no answer to our questioning." Since moral
valuations underlie all the higher values, and since he, Nietzsche,
regards the destruction of the former as the chief task of his
teaching, he sees himself as a champion of Nihilism or, as he
expresses it, he realized at a certain moment that he had been a
nihilist till then. In the process of disintegration which he
describes as being the essence of the rising tide of Nineteenth
Century nihilism (we have yet to see in what manner he conceives
that this nihilism will develop or be overcome), he himself thus
belongs as a consciously active agent.
He sees the process of disintegration going on at various levels.
In the field of values; in the breakdown of all the highest ideals
believed in hitherto, which in his eyes are all emanations of
Christianity and its moral teachings so consistently opposed by
him; in the whole structure of progressive civilization altogether.
He speaks of "the disorganizing principles of our time: the railway,
the telegraph, the centralization of an immense mass of interests
in one single soul that has to be correspondingly strong and
versatile; a newspaper instead of daily prayer". Hence "what is
attacked most profoundly to-day is the instinct and will for
tradition". And tradition means "the stretching of the will over
long periods of time, the selection of such conditions and values